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FOREWORD 


The  revision  of  this  almanac  resulted  from  a  visit  to  these  Labora¬ 
tories  on  6  September  1967  by  General  Theodore  J.  Conway,  Commanding 
General  U.  S.  Army  Strike  Command  and  Commander  in  Chief,  MEAFSA  (M'ddle 
East/Southern  Asia,  and  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara).  General  Conway  said 
that  an  updated  Clothing  Almanac  for  Southwest  Asia  was  a  needed  support 
item  for  his  Command. 

The  almanac  contains  a  new  clothing  item  nomenclature.  Its  recommen¬ 
dations  are  based  on  longer  climatic  records  and  an  Increased  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  causes  of,  and  methods  of  protection  from,  heat  stress  in  hot- 
dry  regions. 

Appreciation  is  extended  to  colleagues  in  the  Clothing  and  Organic 
Materials  Laboratory,  especially  Mr.  John  Slauta,  for  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report. 

This  Almanac  revises  and  supersedes  Clothing  Almanac  No.  5  dated  July 
1951,  copies  of  which  should  be  destroyed. 

The  work  covered  in  this  report  was  performed  under  Department  of  the 
Army  Project  1T025001A129. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  Clothing  Almanac  supplements  TA  50-902,  Clothing  and  Equipment 
(Mobilization),  dated  3  April  1963.  In  this  report  monthly  military 
clothing  requirements  are  given  for  Southwest  Asia,  including  here  the 
countries  of  Turkey,  Cyprus,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Jordan,  Iraq,  Iran, 
United  Arab  Republic  (east  c£  the  Nile  River),  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  South 
Yemen,  and  the  Protectorates,  Sultanates  and  Sheikhdoms  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  This  region  includes  portions  of  Clothing  Allowance  Zones  I, 

II,  and  III,  which  are  further  divided  into  mountainous  and  non-mountain- 
ous  Clothing  Requirement  Areas.  In  general,  Zone  I  comprises  the  soufhern 
and  western  perimeter  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Zone  II  comprises  ti 
rest  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  coastal  areas  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
Persian  Gulf.  Zone  III  include-  the  northern  half  of  this  region.  Moun¬ 
tainous  areas  generally  require  the  use  of  items  listed  for  the  next 
colder  zone,  or  any  additional  items  required  for  troop  protection.  Cloth¬ 
ing  items  are  grouped  alphabetically  in  tables  for  each  of  the  six  areas. 

A  map  is  provided  to  indicate  the  extent  of  each  area  in  Southwest  Aaia. 

The  Almanac  includes  a  descriptive  summary  of  physical  features  of  this 
region,  its  climate,  biotic  conditions,  and  the  relation  of  these  factors 
to  the  issue  of  special  clothing  items. 
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CLOTHING  ALMANAC  FOR  SOUTHWEST  ASIA 


1.  Introduction 


a.  Purpose 

Clothing  Almanacs  show  monthly  requirements  for  Items  of  military 
clothing  to  be  used  in  a  particular  part  of  the  world.  They  are  intended 
to  aid  logistic  planners  by  indicating  not  only  the  most  suitable  military 
clothing  for  each  month,  but  alBO  the  geographical  conditions  which  make 
such  clothing  suitable.  The  tables  can  be  used  in  planning  clothing  Issue 
and  seasonal  clothing  renovation,  in  scheduling  warehouse  operations  to 
make  maximum  use  of  critical  space,  and  in  estimating  the  probable  amounts 
of  use  and  wear  of  various  items  and  consequent  requirements  for  their 
replacement.  The  Almanacs  furnish  guidance  to  theater,  Army,  and  other 
commanders  responsible  for  authorizing  the  issue  of  discretionary  items; 
they  also  provide  logisticsl  information  for  commanders  of  posts,  camps, 
stations,  and  divisions  or  equivalent  organizations. 

b.  Basis  of  Almanacs 


Clothing  Almanacs  supplement  TA  50-902*  which  specifies  the 
total  yearly  clothing  allowances  for  each  of  seven  world-wide  zones 
(see  Fig.  1).  Each  Clothing  Allowance  Zone  is  based  on  the  average 
temperatures  of  the  coldest  and  warmest  months,  as  shown  in  Table  1. 

For  each  zone,  TA  50-902  lists  the  items  that  are  required  or  mandatory. 
(Mandatory  allowances  are  those  minimum  items  of  clothing  and  equipment 
which  are  essential  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  efficient  functioning 
of  personnel.)  It  also  lists  for  each  zone  the  items  that  are 
discretionary.  (Discretionary  items  are  not  required  by  all  personnel 
within  the  respective  zones,  but  they  are  essential  to  the  operating 
efficiency  of  certain  personnel  because  of  duty  assignments  which  may 
involve  greater  exposure  to  environmental  conditions.)  Within  the 
framework  of  TA  50-902,  Clothing  Almanacs  show  monthly  clothing 
requirements  in  specific  parts  of  the  world,  indicating  essential  items  in 
both  mountainous  and  non-mountainous  areas. 

Clothing  Almanacs  are  based  on  a  detailed  study  of  local 
environmental  conditions.  Each  Almanac  specifies  the  clothing  most 
likely  to  be  needed  by  troops  for  adequate  protection  against  these 
conditions,  during  round-the-clock  operations.  Of  primary  concern  in 
preparing  an  Almanac  is  the  amount  and  kind  of  clothing  needed  by  a 
soldier  in  the  field  while  his  activity  is  relatively  light.  During 


*  TA  50-902,  Clothing  and  Equipment  (Mobilization),  3  April  1963. 


strenuous  activity,  troops  need  less  clothing;  vhen  completely  at  rest, 
they  require  more  clothing  to  remain  comfortable.  Clothing  Almanacs 
shoe  the  Items  that  vill  give  troops  adequate  protection  for  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  time,  and  in  an  average  year  any  particular  Item 
can  be  expected  to  be  used  at  least  30  percent  of  the  time  during 
the  months  specified. 

TABLE  I:  CLOTHING  ALLOWANCE  ZGHES  OF  TA  50-902 
vith  Temperature  Basis* 

Monthly  Mean  *F 

Zone _ Coldest  Month  Wannest  Month 


I 

Warm  or  hot  all  year 

> 

68 

>  68 

n 

Warm  or  hot  sussaers. 

mild  winters 

50 

to 

68 

>  68 

in 

Warn  or  hot  simmers, 

cool  winters 

32 

to 

50 

>  68 

IV 

Mild  summers. 

cool  winters 

32 

to 

50 

50  to  68 

V 

Warm  or  hot  simmers. 

cold  or  very  cold  winters 

< 

32 

>  68 

VI 

Mild  summers, 

cold  winters 

Ik 

to 

32 

50  to  68 

vn 

Mild  summers, 

very  cold  winters 

< 

Ik 

<  68 

*  Part  6,  para.  1,  TA  50-902 
c.  Designation  of  Clothing  Requirement  Areas 

Clothing  Almanacs  are  Issued  for  larger  countries,  subcontinents, 
and  other  major  parts  of  the  world  (e.g, ,  Western  Europe,  Central  Europe, 
Southeast  Asia),  which  may  include  parts  of  two  or  more  TA  50-902  Clothing 
Allowance  Zones  (Zone  I  to  VII  as  defined  In  Table  I,  and  located  In 
Fig.  l).  Each  Clothing  Almanac  delimits  a  number  of  Clothing  Requirement 
Areas,  according  to  differences  In  monthly  clothing  requirements. 

Clothing  Requirement  Areas  are  of  two  types:  non -mountainous  and 
mountainous. 

(l)  Bon  -mountainous  Clothing  Kequirement  Areas  are  designated 
by  the  Roman  numerals  of  the  world-wide  Clothing  Zones  In  which  they 
occur  (e.g.,  Southwest  Asia  II).  Although  Clothing  Requirement  Areas 
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In  different  Clothing  Almanacs  may  hare  identical  designation*,  they  do 
not  necessarily  have  the  same  environmental  conditions  or  monthly 
clothing  requirements.  For  example,  monthly  c  hing  requirements  in 
So><thwest  Asia  IT  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  southeast  Asia  IT. 

(2)  Mountainous  Clothing  Requirement  Areas  are  identified 
by  an  Arabic  numeral  to  indicate  that  field  conditions  and  consequently 
clothing  requirements  may  change  rapidly  vithin  a  relatively  short 
horizontal  distance  (e.g. ,  Southvest  Asia  2) „  In  such  places,  clothing 
allowances  which  a*e  adequate  for  adjacent  lowlands  may  not  provide 
sufficient  protection  for  these  diverse  highlands;  therefore,  in  these 
higher  or  more  rugged  highlands,  commanders  may,  at  their  diocretion, 
authorize  the  clothing  allowance  of  the  nearest  adjacent  area,  plus 
additional  Items  authorized  for  Zones  V  and  VII,  and  special 
mountaineering  equipment,  as  required.  Moreover,  areas  adjacent  to 
the  boundary  between  zones,  under  special  climatic  conditions  may 
require  the  issue  of  certain  clothing  and  personal  equipment  items  allowed 
in  the  colder  or  warmer  zone,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  these  cases,  commanders 
may  authorize  discretionary  allowances  (Tft.  50-902,  part  3,  sec.  (2)). 

In  general,  individuals  in  mountainous  regions  experience 
lower  temperatures  as  they  move  poleward  at  the  same  elevation.  For 
example,  (see  Fig.  2}  troops  stationed  in  an  outpost  3,000  feet  above 
sea  level  at  15°  north  latitude  would  require  Zone  II  clothing  items 
(Clothing  Requirement  Area  2),  while  troops  operating  at  the  same 
elevation  at  35*  north  latitude  would  require  Zone  HI  clothing 
(Clothing  Requirement  Area  3). 

Clothing  Requirement  Areas  in  Southwest  Asia  are  shown  in 
Figure  10  located  page  of  this  Almanac.  Each  area  is  numbered 
according  to  the  system  outlined  above.  Broken  boundary  lines  are 
shown  to  allow  for  flexibility  of  issue  where  significant  local 
variations  in  climate  are  not  fully  known  or  are  difficult  to  Indicate 
on  maps  of  the  scale  used  in  this  almanac. 

In  this  Clothing  Almanac  for  Southwest  Asia,  6  Clothing 
Requirement  Areas  are  distinguished: 

I  (Zone  I,  non -mountainous ) 

1  (Zone  I,  mountainous) 

II  (Zone  n,  r on-mountainous ) 

2  (Zone  II,  mountainous) 

HI  (Zone  IH,  non -mountainous ) 

3  (Zone  IH,  mountainous) 

For  each  of  the  six  Clothing  Requirement  Areas  there  is  a 
corresponding  table  located  at  the  end  of  this  Almanac,  following 
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SCHEMATIC  DIAGRAM 


VERTICAL  SCALE  LOGARITHMIC 


Figure  10.  On  these  tables,  non tbs  are  shown  along  the  top,  and  the 
clothing  1  veins  are  listed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page.  Heed 
for  an  item  is  shown  by  a  solid  bar  drawn  horizontally  opposite  the 
item  and  in  the  proper  "month”  column.  The  absence  of  such  a  bar 
means  that  the  item  is  not  needed  in  that  month.  Clothing  items  have 
been  grouped  and  arranged  alphabetically  in  the  tables  under  the 
headings  of  Body  Clothing,  Footgear,  Handgear,  Headgear,  Sleeping 
Equipment  and  Other  Items.  The  two  categories.  Sleeping  Equipment 
and  Other  Items 3  contain  such  individual  equipment  items  which 
provide  environmental  protection.  Model  numbers,  shade  numbers,  etc., 
have  been  eliminated  for  scorn  Items  to  keep  the  name  short.  Both 
mandatory  and  discretionary  Items  are  Included  In  the  tables. 
Discretionary  Items  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 

No  requirements  are  shown  for  specialized  equipment  which 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Cacmanding  General,  theater  of  operations, 
or  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  individuals  undergoing  special 
training,  or  engaged  In  special,  operations.  (Boots,  ski -mountain, 
art  considered  specialized.)  Also  excluded  are  certain  items  In 
the  nature  of  personal  and  organizational  equipment  rather  than 
clothing:  Insignia,  toilet  articles,  body  armor  knives,  barracks 
bags,  tents,  etc. 

d.  Hem  Items 

All  Items  listed  In  the  Clothing  Requirements  are  authorized 
In  TA  30-902  (Mobilization)  for  the  respective  zones  (e.g..  Southwest 
Asia  I,  II,  and  Hi).  As  improvements  are  made,  new  items  are 
standardized,  which  automatically  replace  the  older  cues  In  the  tables 
as  well  as  In  requisitions.  Upon  standardization  of  completely  new 
Items,  which  are  not  simply  Improvements  hut  are  so  different  that 
they  can't  be  comp,* red  or  related  to  older  items,  special  Instructions 
for  their  use  will  be  furnished  In  an  appropriate  technical  manual 
or  field  manual. 

e.  Clothing  Considerations  for  Desert  Conditions 

Clothing  Items  of  current  Issue,  designed  for  use  In  the  wet 
trorplcs,  may  not  be  suitable  for  use  In  the  dry  tropics  because  of 
several  factors,  such  as:  nature  of  abrasive  terrain,  thorny  vegetation, 
camouflage  requirements,  and  extreme  high  temperatures. 

The  generally  rough,  sandy  and  rocky  terrain  of  the  desert 
requires  the  use  of  boots,  combat,  men's  leather  black  EH3  10^"  high. 
Soles, heels  and  uppers  wear  out  quickly,  and  boots  will  probably  have 
to  be  replaced  more  frequently  than  In  non-desert  regions. 
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Likewise.,  critical  clothing  points  such  as  knees  and  elbows 
will  be  subject  to  rapid  wear.  Also  the  rotting  effect  of  high  concen¬ 
trate  on*  of  miner* "I  «*lts  i«  certain  desert  soils  on  clothing  and  equip¬ 
ment  may  necessitate  repjaee^cnt. 

To  protect  against  radiational  heat  gain  f  ran  the  sun,  especially 
in  tne  southern  Arabian  Fenins>da,  the  helmet,  sun  and  the  neckerchief, 
man’s  cotton  knit,  used  as  a  neck  and  shoulder  protector,  should  be  worn. 

f.  Some  Physiological  Effects  of  Desert  Conditions 

Intense  heat,  bright  sunlight  and  desiccating  winds  may  result 
in  severe  sunburn  a'd  dry,  cracked  skin  and  lips,  as  well  as  heat  exhaus¬ 
tion  or  heatstroke.  The  influence  of  dryness  causes  cuts  and  scratches 
to  become  infected  easily.  Preparations  like  chap  stick  to  keep  the 
lips  moist  and  soft,  and  precautions  to  see  that  skin  is  as  little  exposed 
as  possible,  are  important.  Protective  ointments  will  provide  some 
protection  for  exposed  skin.  To  prevent  the  desert  version  of  snow 
blindness,  glasses  sun,  spectacle  should  be  vom.  Blackening  the  area 
around  the  eyes  reduces  the  effects  of  glare  and  improves  distance  vision. 
Even  if  the  glare  does  not  seem  painful,  the  very  high  intensity  of 
sunlight  (direct  ard  reflected)  will  cause  a  deterioration  in  night  vision. 

2.  Physiographic  Regions  of  Southwest  Asia 

Although  this  region  represents  only  a  small  part  of  Asia,  it  amounts 
to  approximately  2.5  million  square  miles,  which  is  more  than  three- 
fourths  the  area  of  the  48  conterminous  States  of  the  U.S.A.  From 
south  to  north  it  extends  over  30  degrees  of  latitude  from  12 °N  to 
42“N,  or  a  distance  of  about  2,000  miles.  Prom  the  Aegean  Sea  coast 
of  western  Turkey  to  the  eastern  border  of  Iran  is  approximately 
tifci/U  miles.  Most  of  the  region  lies  north  c*  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
(23^27 which  crosses  the  middle  of  Saudi  Arabia,  lhe  region 
contains  a  complex  of  rugged  mountains,  broad  dry  intermcmtane  plateaus, 
deserts  of  various  kinds,  and  a  small  fringe  of  coastal  plain.  The 
pronounced  temperature  contrast  which  occurs  dium ally  in  the  arid 
regions  often  makes  necessary  an  additional,  layer  of  clothing  at 
night.  In  the  mountains  not  only  are  changes  of  clothing  required 
for  different  seasons,  but  additional  clothing  is  needed  because  of 
the  typically  colder  conditions  of  uplands,  due  in  part  to  a  lowering 
of  air  temperature  with  increasing  elevation.  5i(^ure  3  shows  the 
major  physiographic  regions  discussed  below. 

a.  Highlands 

The  highest  pesk  in  Southwest  Asia  is  Mt.  Demavend  (l8,934  ft.), 
a  volcanic  cone  in  the  Elburz  Mountains  (Fig.  4)  of  northern  Iran, 
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Figure  4.  The  Elburz  Mountains  of  northern  Iran  (shown  snow-covered  here 
north  of  Teheran  during  February)  present  a  narrow  but  very  high  barrier 
to  travel. 
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Snow  usually  remain*  all  the  year  only  In  sheltered  hollows  and  within 
the  crater  of  thia  peak.  For  200  miles  of  Caspian  Sea  borderlands, 
the  Elburz  Mountains  generally  crest  at  orer  10,000  feet.  To  the 
north,  cd  the  Caspian  coast  itself,  there  is  a  temperate  year-round 
climate  with  abundant  rainfall.  The  southern  slqpel  of  the  Elburz 
axe  bordered  by  a  desert  hawing  frigid  winters  and  hot  supers. 

The  lower  north- facing  slopes  of  the  Elburz  have  a  lush,  tropical- 
like  forest.  Above  this  lower  forested  zone  another  forest  zone  of 
oak.  Juniper  and  poplar  occurs  up  to  about  8,000  feet.  On  the 
upper  slopes  there  is  a  grassy  cover  reaching  almost  to  the  snow  line. 
Operations  at  higher  elevations  In  such  mountains  as  the  Elburz 
may  require.  In  addition  to  cold  weather  clothing,  the  use  of  special 
climbing  equipment,  including  pi  tons,  climbing  rope,  snap  links, 
and  ice  creepers. 


The  Tuxkmen-Khorasan  Mountains  In  northeastern  Iran  are 
a  series  of  parallel,  rounded  ridges  averaging  6,000  to  9,000 
feet  in  elevation.  They  rise  above  the  surrounding  landscape 
like  a  continuous  wall.  Kuh - 1  -Blnaludj  a  peek  In  these  mountains, 
exceeds  11,000  feet.  The  Turkmen -Khorasan  Mountains  extend  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  400  miles  southeastward  to  the  border  of  Afghanistan, 
forming  for  half  of  their  distance  the  Iran-Soviet  Union  boundary. 
The  valleys  of  these  mountains  are  fairly  heavily  populated  and 
cultivated,  and  produce  a  large  proportion  of  Iran’s  wheat. 


Kuh-l-Thftan  (13,262  ft.),  a  volcanic  cone,  is  the  highest 
point  In  the  Eastern  Persian  Highlands  near  the  West  Pakistan 
border.  These  hl&HTande  are  a  series  of  essentially  parallel 
but  discontinuous  ranges  with  xnawrous  elevations  of  7*000  to 
9*000  feet.  Scrub  and  camel's  thorn  bushes  grow  on  lower  slopes, 
with  scattered  low  trees  above. 


The  Makran  Mountains,  a  wilderness  of  dissected,  rugged  east 
west  ridges,  flank  the  southern  Iranian  coast  on  the  Oulf  of  Ctaan 
for  300  miles.  Bare  rocks  and  sand  dunes  Interspersed  with  date 
groves  characterise  the  valleys.  Peak  elevations  reach  7,000  feet. 

The  1,000 -mil* -long  Zagros  Mountains  (Fig.  5  A  6)  are 
continuous  and  rugged,  attaining  widths  of  150  to  200  miles  along 
the  whole  western  side  of  Iran.  lit.  Sardeh  ( 14,920  ft.)  is  the 
highest  peak,  but  there  are  many  others  between  10,000  and  12,000 
feet. 


The  northwestern  extension  of  the  Zagros,  covered  by  recant 
lava  flow*,  merges  with  the  Armenian  Highlands  of  eastern  Turkey  and 
northwestern  Iran.  Here  a  series  of  giant  volcanic  cones  tower  above 
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Figure  5.  A  treeless,  almost  uninhabited  region  of  the  Zagros  in  western  Iran,  through  which  the 
Ahwaz -Teheran  railway  winds. 
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Figure  6.  A  rocky,  barren  landscape  near  Andimeshk  in  western  Iran  150  miles  north  of  head  of 
Persian  Gulf  suggests  a  typical  scene  in  southwestern  Asia.  This  region  receives  les^  than 
10  inches  of  rain  yearly. 


the  broken  plateau  aurface.  Mt.  Ararat  ( 16,946  ft.)  Is  the  highest 
cone,  and  another,  Mt.  Suphan,  reaches  14,550  feet.  Vegetation 
consists  mostly  of  a  sparse,  scrubby  growth  at  both  lower  and 
upper  levels,  the  result  of  aridity  at  lower  elevations  and  cold 
at  higher  elevations.  Forests  occur  only  at  intermediate  elevations. 

Most  ridges  and  peak*  exceed  6,000  feet.  An  extreme  minimum 
temperature  of  -32°F  has  been  recorded  in  this  region  at  Kars, 

Turkey  (elevation  5,700  ft.). 

Elevations  in  the  Pontus  Mountain*  of  Turkey  rise  to 
7,500  feet  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Black  Sea  coast.  The  north¬ 
facing  slopes  are  covered  with  forests  of  beech  and  pine. 

The  Aegean  Coastal  Mountains  section  is  marked  by  alternate 
strips  of  embayed  valleys  and  low  mountains  which  trend  east  to 
west.  Most  elevations  are  below  4,000  feet.  The  higher  peak*  have 
humid  grasslands  near  their  smalts.  Poplar  and  sycamore  occur  at 
intermediate  levels.  Short  grass  and  bush  with  scattered  small  trees 
are  found  on  the  drier  lowlands. 

The  Taurus  Mountains,  consisting  of  four  separate  ridges, 
extend  along  the  Mediterranean  south  coast  of  Turkey  where  they  fora 
a  very  rugged  coast  line.  Peak  elevations  approach  10,000  feet  end 
deep  valleys  are  prominent. 

The  island  of  Cyprus  consists  of  two  east-vest  mountain  systems 
separated  by  the  dry,  treeless  Mesaorla  Plain.  Coastal  marshes  occur 
at  both  ends  of  this  plain.  Tb*  Kyrsnla  Bangs,  which  is  a  series  of 
narrow,  rocky  and  low  (1,000  to  2,000  ft.)  parallel  ridges,  follows 
the  northern  coastline  for  100  miles.  The  more  extensive  and  rugged 
Troodos  Masalf  encompasses  most  of  the  southwestern  peart  of  the  island, 
and  includes  the  highest  peak  on  Cyprus,  Mt.  Olympus,  at  6,430  ft. 

Stands  of  pine,  dwarf  oak,  cypress  and  cedar  cover  the  lower  slopes  in 
the  Massif. 

The  Sinai -Lebanon  Uplands  (Fig.  7)  consist  of  two  roughly  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains  split  by  a  deep  linear  depression  which  is  occupied 
in  north-south  order  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Jordan  River  and  its 
valley,  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba*  In  the  north,  steep  rocky 
limestone  ridges  vary  in  elevation  from  4. 500  to  3,000  feet.  The 
highest  peak,  Kornet  es  Sauda  (10,131  ft.  j,  is  near  Tripoli.  To  the 
south,  irregular  sandy  plateaus  grade  into  a  labyrinth  of  peaks  and 
ridges  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  where  Mt.  Katherlna  rises  to  8,650  feet. 
Hekhl,  in  the  Sinai  at  an  elevation  of  1,300  feet,  has  a  mean  dally 
minimum  temperature  lu  January  of  33*F.  A  good  portion  of  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  is  higher  than  Hekhl;  temperatures  below  freezing  can  be 
anticipated  at  night  during  the  winter  season  at  elevations  above  1,300 
feet. 
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Figure  7.  Au  extensively  terraced  valley  near  Beirut.  This  indicates  the 
type  of  terrain  found  in  parts  of  Lebanon. 
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The  Kublan  Upland  of  the  eastern  United  Arab  Republic  Is  situated 
between  the  Nile  River  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  Upland  resembles  In  eleva¬ 
tion  and  structure  the  southern  extent  of  the  Sinai -Lebanon  Uplands 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Rugged  mountain  ranges, 
with  crests  4,500  to  7,000  feet,  are  fringed  on  the  vest  by  rocky 
desert  plateaus  and  wide  sandy  flat-floored  wadies  (Fig.  8).  Grasses 
and  shrubs  grow  at  higher  elevations.  Gabel  Shayib  (7,175  ft.)  ie 
the  highest  peak. 

The  uplands  east  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Red  Sea  are  known 
as  the  Hejaz  and  consist  of  a  greatly  dissected  escarpment  with  general 
crest  levels  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  although  peak  elevations  exceed 
8,000  feet.  In  general,  crest  elevations  decrease  toward  the  south. 

The  highest  mountains  (10,000  to  12,000  ft.)  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  are  found  among  the  ranges  of  the  Aslr-Ie»Len  Highlands 
(Fig.  9)  which  lie  east  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
highest  peak,  Jebel  Hadhur  Hebi  Shi'Aib,  located  in  Yemen,  is  12,336 
feet  high.  In  their  interior  the  highlands  consist  of  extensive 
plateaus  at  around  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  Hear  their  outer  escarpments, 
the  highlands  are  broken  up  into  separate  dame  summits  and  jigged 
ranges.  At  San  'a,  Yemen  (elevation  7,750  ft.),  an  extreme  minimum 
temperature  of  17*F  has  bean  recorded. 

The  southern  margin  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  is  occupied 
by  the  Hadramaut-Dhufar  Uplands,  a  much  dissected  complex  of  barren 
mountain  table  lands.  Average  elevations  of  over  7,000  feet  in  the 
west  decline  gradually  to  3,000  feet  in  the  east.  Heists  approach¬ 
ing  10,000  feet  occur  in  the  South  Yemen  sect! on  of  these  uplands. 

The  Clan  Mountains,  extending  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
Gulf  of  Oman,  are  for  the  most  part  rugged  and  approach  11,000 
feet  maximum  elevation. 

b.  Plains 

The  Caspian  Coastal  Plain  of  Iran,  400  miles  long,  is 
narrow  and  backed  by  the  Elburz  Mountains.  The  warn,  wet  climate, 
a  startling  exception  in  Southwest  Asia,  supports  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  rich  harvests  in  this  densely  settled  region 
(approximately  5  Billion  population).  Rice,  cotton,  tea,  and  citrus 
fruits  arts  grown. 

The  most  extensive  lowland  in  Southwest  Asia,  the  Mesopota¬ 
mian  Plain,  comprises  the  flood  plains  and  deltas  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  Rivers.  Large  irrigated  areas,  marshes  and  small 
forested  tracts  characterize  most  of  the  region.  The  northern  part 
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A  typical  sand  and  rock  desert  in  southern  U.A.R.  where  warm-weather  clothing  is 
throughout  the  year.  Note  head  and  neck  covering  and  thick  soles  of  boots  on  man 


Figure  9.  Highland  farming  area  in  a  valley  of  the  Asir-Yemen  Highlands  near  San'a  represents 
one  of  the  few  cultivable  regions  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 


grades  Into  rolling  steppe  lands.  In  this  region  particularly,  the 
neckerchief,  nan's,  cotton  \nlt  can  provide  protection  against  the 
sun  In  the  day  and  Insects  at  night  while  serving  as  a  sweat  cloth 
when  needed. 

The  Kile  Valle;/-,  a  flat  flood  plain  5-15  idles  wide.  Is 
In  many  places  on  the  east  bordered  by  1,000  foot  escarpments  of 
the  Kubian  Upland.  The  Kile  Delta,  a  very  flat  alluvial  plain,  covers 
about  15,000  square  miles.  The  Irrigated  areas  of  both  the  Delta  and 
the  Valley  are  subject  to  flood  from  August  to  Hovember  and  may 
become  quite  muddy  and  marshy.  Boots,  combat  tropical,  men *8 
leather  and  nylon  duck  IMS  are  required. 

The  Mafcxan  Coastal  Plain  an  the  Oulf  of  Cksan  is  very  low 
and  from  1  to  25  miles  wide.  Mangrove  swamps  separate  the  damp 
sands  near  the  sea  from  soft  dry  sand  Inland  where  vegetation  Is 
very  sccaty.  Dangerous  quicksands  called  "mins'1  are  fozned  when 
the  sun  dries  the  surface  while  the  soil  below  remains  semi -liquid. 

The  Sharon -Phlllatla  Plain,  narrow  in  the  north.  Increasing 
in  width  to  100  miles  In  the  South  at  the  Sues  Canal,  skirts  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  coast  from  southern  Lebanon  through  the  Sinai 
Peninsula.  The  precipitation  gradient  Is  from  north  (Beirut  35") 
to  south  (Gaza  14"). 

The  coastal  plain  of  western  Saudi  Arabia,  known  as  the 
Tlhama.  is  a  sandy  waste  30  to  50  miles  wide. 

c.  Internontane  Plateaus 

The  Anatolian  Plateau  of  interior  Turkey  Is  largely  a  treeless 
steppe  with  hot,  dry  ewers  and  cold,  dry  winters.  One  station, 

Mezere,  at  3,500  feet  elevation,  )  _'t  recorded  an  extreme  maximum 
temperature  of  100  *F,  and  an  extreme  minimum  of  -8*7. 

The  Inner  Persian  Plateaus  and  Basins  region  occupies  almost 
half  of  Iran.  Great  areas  of  salt  or  mud  flat  axe  segmented  locally 
by  low  mountains  and  hills.  Travel  Is  extremely  difficult  both  In 
winter  when  temporary  or  playa  lakes  are  formed,  and  In  summer  when 
heat  hardens  the  surface  to  sharp  crushed  sheets  of  salt. 

A  series  of  undulating  hills  (elevation  approximately  1,000  ft.) 
grades  eastward  from  the  Sinai -Lebanon  Uplands  into  ■  end-arid  steppe, 
which  merges  with  vast  stretches  of  gravel  and  stone  in  the  Syrian  Desert 
and  3tcppe.  Long  low  ridges  and  sand  dunes  alternate  with  occasional 
dry  wadi -beds  and  clayey  depressions  which  are  filled  with  water  during 
winter,  but  are  dry  In  sinner. 


A  broken  surface  of  extensive  lava  fields,  local  depressions 
of  sand,  and  a  series  of  escarpments  alternating  with  curving 
vashes  of  sand  and  gravel  form  the  Hejd.  This  central  region  of 
sand  dunes  and  ridges  connects  two  extensive  sand-deserts.  The  Great 
Hafud  in  the  north,  and  the  Rub  al  Khali  in  the  south.  Both  deserts 
support  little  vegetation  and  fev  inhabitants.  The  Rub  al  Khali, 
or  "Empty  Quarter",  is  the  second  largest  sand-desert  in  the  vorld, 
covering  same  250,000  square  miles.  In  the  Rub  al  Khali,  at 
Ubaila,  a  10-day  temperature  record,  taken  daring  July  19 
shoved  that  the  temperature  cached  120  *F  on  9  of  the  10  days; 
moreover,  on  one  day  the  minimum  temperature  was  100  *F.  The  Intense 
sun  of  these  deserts  suggests  the  need  for  the  helmet,  sun  in 
lieu  of  the  helmet  liner,  at  least  for  the  months  April  through 
October.  The  neckerchief,  man’s,  cotton  knit  may  be  used  vith 
either  the  sun  helmet  or  the  helmet  liner  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  neck. 

3.  Climatic  Conditions,  Southwest  Asia 

Climatic  conditions  lx  Southeast  Asia  vary  from  a  Mediterranean- 
type  climate  (vinter  rains  and  simmer  droughts)  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  to  varying  intensities  of  aridity  over  moot  of  the  region. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  climate  that  the  soldier  must  be 
protected  against  ere  heat  and  drought.  Extremely  high  temperatures 
of  over  100  *F  are  experienced  in  vinter  as  veil  as  simmer  in  the 
southern  Arabian  Peninsula.  Temperatures  as  high  as  80*F  occur 
in  January  as  far  north  as  the  Caspian  and  Mediterranean  coasts  vhan 
vans  air  from  the  south  is  drawn  into  the  low  pressure  systems  vhlch 
pass  through  the  area.  The  temperature  change  from  vinter  to  suaaser 
is  rapid,  vith  spring  and  fall  serving  only  as  brief  transitional 
periods.  Precipitation  in  vinter,  the  season  of  maximum  rainfall .,1a 
adequate  for  human  needs  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  Black  and  Caspian 
Sea  coastal  zones,  and  an  the  vlndvard  slopes  of  mountains  in  Turkey 
and  Iran.  Susmer  precipitation  occurs  principally  in  the  Asir- 
Ternen  Highlands  and  land  bordering  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

Mild  to  vara  winters  are  the  general  rule,  although  cold 
temperatures  can  and  do  occur  almost  everywhere,  even  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  due  to  the  sporadic  invasion  of  polar  air.  The  plateaus 
of  Turkey  and  Iran  may  have  snov  cover  for  considerable  periods, 
and  the  Elburz  Mountains  have  small  glaciers.  In  these  areas, 
unless  proper  precautions  are  taken,  prolonged  exposure  to  cold 
and  vet  may  result  in  trench  foot.  Frost  is  common  and  snov 
occasionally  occurs  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  Baghdad  (33*®) 
and  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai -Lebanon,  Hejas,  Yemen,  and  Oman. 

Summers  throughout  the  region  are  both  hot  and  long.  Considerable 
elevation  (Fig.  2)  is  required  to  reduce  summer  temperatures,  and 
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higher  latitudes  have  less  mitigating  effect  than  might  normally  be 
expected. 

Station  descriptions  (Table  II)  are  Included  to  Indicate 
locations  and  the  variations  in  altitude  typical  of  Southwest  Asia* 

a.  Wind  and  Dust 

All  but  the  more  humid  areas  of  Southwest  Asia  experience  dust 
storms  which,  although  more  frequent  In  simmer,  may  occur  at  any  time 
of  year.  Dust  storms  are  associated  with  strong,  gusty  winds  blowing 
over  broad,  dry  land  surfaces  covered  with  loose  material.  Additional 
reservoirs  of  this  friable  surface  material  may  be  developed  by 
extensive  military  operations  which  destroy  anchoring  vegetation  and 
the  naturally  cemented  sand  surface  In  desert  areas.  Places  In  Iraq 
and  Iran  usually  experience  from  k  to  12  bad  dust  storms  a  year 
and  almost  every  month  has  days  In  which  the  visibility  Is  less 
than  1  mile.  The  chief  hazards  of  dust  storms  are  the  reduction  of 
visibility,  the  abrasive,  penetrating  action  on  clothing  and  on 
moving  components  of  equipment,  and  the  respiratory  difficulty 
occasionally  experienced  by  unsheltered  personnel.  Troops 
stationed  In  or  near  these  areas  of  blowing  dust  will  require 
goggles,  sun,  wind  and  dust,  as  partial  protection  against  these 
wind -borne  instants.  Another  familiar  hot-weather  phenomenon  Is 
the  dust-devil,  or  rapidly  moving  spiral  of  dust,  which  may  occur 
with  light  winds  at  any  time  of  day.  Though  most  of  them  do  no 
harm,  large  vortices  have  been  known  to  carve  a  way  through  a  camp, 
leaving  a  lane  In  which  not  a  single  tent  remained  standing. 

The  shamnal  and  the  sirocco  are  seasonal  winds.  The  shamnal, 
a  strong,  hot,  dry  wind,  blows  from  the  north  In  the  Mesopotamian 
Plain  from  June  to  fwptaster.  It  blows  steadily,  often  9  days 
out  of  10,  although  It  usually  lulls  to  a  breeze  at  night. 

Temperatures  may  occasionally  rise  to  120 *F.  Dust  storms  and  haze 
are  cannon  during  this  period. 

The  sirocco,  a  dry,  dusty,  desert  wind  originating  in  the 
Arabian  deserts,  blows  from  the  south  and  southeast  In  early  and 
late  summer.  High  temperatures,  low  humidities  and  occasional 
gale-force  winds  and  dust  storms  are  typical.  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  sirocco,  annual  high  temperatures  often  occur  as  early 
as  March  or  as  late  as  October  In  parts  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
Sirocco- type  winds  occur  over  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria, 

Iraq,  Iran,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
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•Length  of  record  quoted  for  each  etatd.cn  la  the  ehorteet  record  need  for 
either  temperature  or  precipitation. 


b.  Temperature  (Tables  HI  and  IV) 


Mean  monthly  temperature*  for  the  coldest  months  In  Southwest 
Asia  are  1*0  *F  or  above  except  for  the  mountains  and  plateaus  of  Turkey 
and  Iren  where  they  may  be  below  1*0*7.  Temperatures  Increase  as  one 
goes  south  in  the  region.  A  large  seasonal  range  of  temperature, 
characteristic  of  continental  locations.  Is  pronounced  In  the  north 
and  decreases  southward. 

Interior  stations,  notably  those  In  desert  areas,  experience 
wide  dally  fluctuations  of  temperature  with  a  range  of  1*0  degrees 
fairly  usual.  Conversely,  coastal  stations  have  the  moderating 
Influence  of  the  sea  to  narrow  the  fluctuations.  These  abrupt 
dally  changes  of  temperature  are  more  significant  to  the  comfort 
of  the  soldier  than  the  seasonal  changes.  When  nighttime  temperatures 
are  markedly  lower  than  those  In  daytime,  the  shirt  heat  retentive/ 
moisture  resistant  pullover,  may  be  required  as  a  sleeping  shirt. 

As  Indicated  above,  Interior  Turkey  and  mountainous  It—  are 
the  principal  areas  experiencing  sub -free zing  temperatures  In  winter. 
Sven  though  iu  winter  desert  areas  of  the  southern  Arabian  Peninsula 
experience  temperatures  above  100*7,  practically  all  of  southwestern 
Asia  can  have  daily  minima  of  32 *F  or  lower.  The  highest  mean  monthly 
temperatures  occur  in  the  June  to  August  period;  the  lowest,  occur  In 
January.  During  suaner  maximum  temperatures  of  100*7  or  more  may  be 
expected  In  most  locations  In  Southwest  Asia.  The  highest  recorded 
temperatures  for  Southwest  Asia  have  been  In  the  Mesopotamian 
Plain  section  of  southwestern  Iran.  Here,  temperatures  have 
reached  129*7  In  June.  A  large  part  of  the  Interior  of  Saudi 
Arabia  has  had  absolute  maximum  temperatures  above  120*7.  Simmer 
daytime  temperatures  of  over  100*7  have  been  recorded  for  as  many 
as  90  consecutive  days  In  lowland  areas  of  southern  Iran.  Under 
these  conditions  the  surface  temperature  of  the  ground  can  be  well 
above  160*7.  Glove  shells,  leather  are  necessary  for  handling  objects, 
especially  metal,  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  long  periods* 
From  May  through  September  In  the  Immediate  coastal  zones  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Bed  Sea,  temperatures  are  always  above 
70*7.  The  enervating  nature  of  this  area  requires  only  the  lightest 
weight  Army  clothing  (van  weather)  during  this  period. 

c.  Precipitation  (Table  V) 

Annual  rainfall  in  Southwest  Asia  varies  from  an  occasional 
trace  to  over  100  Inches.  However,  a  major  portion  of  the  region 
receives  lesa  than  10  Inches  annually,  and  large  areas  receive  less 
than  5  Inches  annually.  Only  the  coastal  lands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas  i-egularly  receive  30  inches  or  more  each  year. 
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y  minimum  tempera  torea  are  representative  of  early  morning  (pn 
idiilcns;  mean  dally  maxima  temperatures  are  representative  of 
■ernoon  (3300-1500  hrs)  conditions. 
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Ally  minimum  temperatures  are  representative  of  early  morning  (pn 
conditions ;  mean  dally  maximum  temperatures  are  representative  of 
afternoon  (1300-1500  hrs)  conditions. 


MEAN  MONTHLY  PRECIPITATION  (INCHES) 


r 


V 
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total  of  averages 


Maximum  amounts  are  received  on  the  Elburx  and  Pontus  vhere  in  the 
foothills,  Rise  registers  an  arjvial  average  of  105  inches.  The 
precipitation  in  southwestern  Asia  decreases  toward  the  south  and 
southeast.  Large  areas  in  southern  Saudi  Arabia  and  southeastern  Iran 
seldom  experience  rain.  Sene  stations  in  the  Iranian  Interior  have 
never  reported  rain  in  the  summer  months.  In  regions  of  irregular 
and  little  rainfall  it  is  coramor.  for  the  total  precipitation  of  a  24- 
hour  period  to  exceed  the  average  yearly  value  for  a  station.  For 
example,  Jidda's  annual  average  of  2.5  inches  has  been  exceeded  by  one 
24-hour  total  of  5*5  inches. 

Snow;  Because  of  the  ^ow  amounts  of  precipitation,  no  deep  snow 
cover  occurs  anywhere  in  the  region  except  in  the  Elburt  and  Zagros 
Mountains  of  Iran,  and  the  mountains  of  Turkey  (Pontus  and  Taurus). 

Snow  occasionally  occurs  in  the  routhem  highlands  of  Iran,  the  Sinai - 
Lebanon  Uplands  and  the  Hejas,  and  the  mountains  of  Oman  and  the  high 
elevations  in  Yemen.  Passes  in  the  northern  mountains  are  often 
blocked  for  long  periods  with  heavy  snows  with  depths  of  10  to  20  feet. 

A  snow  cover,  which  frequently  reaches  6  feet,  lasts  from  late 
lovember  to  late  April  in  the  Pontus  and  Taurus  Mountains.  Military 
operations  would  be  handicapped  by  deep  snow  in  these  mountains.  For 
winter  operations  in  these  snow  areas  the  following  overwhit a  camouflage 
ensemble  is  re coamended:  Parka,  cotton  oxford  overvhlte;  Trousers, 
cotton  oxford  overwhite;  Mitten  shells,  cotton  white;  Boots  Insulated 
cold  weather  men's  rubber  white  with  release  valve.  * 

d.  Relative  Humidity  (Table  VI ) 

Tropical  desert  air,  though  characteristically  dry,  has  a 
large  capacity  for  moisture,  thus  allowing  large  daily  and  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  humidity.  Daily  fluctuations,  corresponding  inversely 
to  temperature  change,  occur  with  morning  relative  humidities  generally 
higher  than  afternoon  relative  humidities.  This  daily  range  may  be  as 
much  as  20$  in  coastal  areas  and  40$  inland.  Seasonal  fluctuations  result 
mainly  from  variation  in  precipitation.  Minimum  relative  humidities 
occur  in  summer,  and  maximum  relative  humdltles  occur  in  winter,  the 
season  of  most  rainfall.  Ihe  onset  of  seasonal  winds,  l.e.,  sirocco  and 
shannal,  can  also  cause  short-term  fluctuations.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  a 
southerly  wind,  haring  picked  up  moisture  Is  crossing  the  warn  Arabian 
Sea,  may  produce  unusually  high  relative  humidities  far  into  the 
interior. 

Relative  humidity,  normally  low  inland,  increases  toward  the 
coasts  where  it  is  high  and  quite  uniform  year-round.  The  immediate 
coasts  of  tbs  Caspian  and  Red  Seas  and  the  Persian  Gulf  experience 
relative  humidities  of  80$  to  90$  at  tim«s.  This  combination  of  high 
relative  humidities  and  high  temperatures,  particularly  in  the  Persian 
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MEAN  MONTHLY  RELATIVE  HUMIDITY  (£) 
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Mean  values  for  above  stations  are  averages  of  at  least  two  dally  observations 
one  usually  taken  about  sunrise,  and  one  taken  about  aid -afternoon. 

Values  for  Aleppo,  Bursa,  Cairo  and  Trabson  cure  averages  of  2k  dally 


Gulf,  prouuces  extreme  condition*  of  heat  stress.  Precaution*  In  the 
way  of  protective  clothing,  adequate  water  consumption,  proper  diet 
and  regulated  physical  activity  *hould  be  taken  to  prevent  heat  Injury, 
The  only  relief  comes  when  offshore  vind*  blcv.  An  anomalous  situation 
exists  here,  however.  In  that  there  Is  very  little  rainfall  In  spite 
of  almost  constantly  high  humidities.  At  Bahrain  on  August  afternoons, 
temperatures  average  between  95  and  100  ®F,  while  relative  humidities 
average  over  70$.  These  high  humidities  at  high  temperatures  cause 
rapid  deterioration  of  clothing,  especially  leather  in  boots,  through 
mold  and  mildew.  Inland  from  the  coast,  the  air  Is  drier  and  the 
intense  heat  more  tolerable,  as  at  Basra,  which  has  afternoon 
temperatures  similar  to  those  at  Bahrain,  but  with  relative  humidities 
below  30$. 

The  low  August  values  of  23$  and  27$,  at  Baghdad  and  Riyadh 
respectively,  reflect  the  extremely  dry  air  condition  which  generally 
prevails  over  Interior  southwestern  Asia  In  the  dry  season.  Personnel 
in  mountains  may  experience  high  relative  humidities  In  winter,  making 
the  low  temperatures  seem  lower.  For  example: 

Mean  Relative  Humidity  ($) 

Jan. 

Ankara  78 

Teheran  66 

k.  Biotic  Conditions,  Southwest  Asia 
a.  Insects  and  Similar  Pests 


Among  the  various  species  of  mosquitoes  and  flies  Eire  some  of 
the  moat  Important  vectors  (carriers)  of  Insect-borne  diseases  (Table 
VII ).  Anopheline  mosquitoes  can  be  found  whererer  there  Is  a  water 
supply.  Breeding  habitats  exist  not  only  In  swampy  areas  of  the  few 
perennial  rivers  and  wadis  of  the  desert,  but  also  in  remote  villages 
or  oases  having  irrigation  systems,  wells,  rain-water  cisterns  or 
small  streams.  Mosquitoes  avoid  places  where  temperatures  are  above 
86 *F,  and  10k*F  temperatures  are  lethal  to  them.  Temperatures  below 
60 °F  Inhibit  the  development  of  the  mosquito  parasite  (Plasmodium) 
which  Is  the  source  of  malarial  infection.  Mosquitoes  are  not 
normally  found  above  6,000  fee4-  4n  Southwest  Asia.  Sanitary  conditions, 
primitive  by  European  standards,  particularly  in  the  villages  and  rural 
areas,  promote  the  development  of  large  fly  populations. 

Ticks  are  abundant  and  widely  distributed.  Camel  ticks  are 
plentiful  In  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  and  Iran.  Fleas  and  mites,  associated 
with  rodents  and  similar  animals,  are  common  in  turban  and  port  areas. 
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TABLE  VII:  SIGNIFICANT  INSECTS  OF  SOUTHWEST  ASIA 


INSECT 

DISEASE  CARRIED 

KEN  ARKS 

Mosquitoes 

Anopheles 

Malaria 

Sjiecies  breed  In  all  types 
o:f  water  sources 

Aedes 

Dengue 

City  breeder;  can  carry 
yellow  fever  in  U.A.R., 
Iraq,  Iran,  and  South 
lemen 

Culex 

Fllarlasls 

Japanese  B., 
encephalitis 

West  Nile  virus 

Flies 

Sand  fly 

Sand  fly  fever 

Endemic  from  May  to 

Leishmaniasis 

October  (Skir.  ulcers) 

Housefly 

Mechanical  vector 
of  intestinal,  skin 
and  eye  diseases 

Horsefly 

Bites 

Fleas 

Plague 

Associated  with  rodents 

Endemic  Typhus 

In  Lebanon: ,  Syria,  and 

Iraq 

Ticks 

Tick -borne  relapsing 

In  Iraq,  Syria*  Jordan 

fever 

Tick- borne  typhus 

Encephalitis  (Russian 
spring  summer  type) 

Rickettsial  fevers 

Tularemia 

and  Iran 

Lice 

Body  lice 

Relapsing  fever 

Epidemic  typhus 

Bedbugs 

Meehan! cal  vector 

Common  In  towns 

of  many  diseases 

and  villages 

Mites 

Bites;  causes  skin  rash. 

In  Turkey,  Syria,  and 
Lebanon 
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The  body  louse,  perhaps  the  most  common  of  lice,  Is  capable  of  transmitting 
epidemic  typhus  fever  and  a  form  of  relapsing  fever.  The  use  of  delousing 
powder  for  both  clothing  and  body  is  recommended.  Other  pests  include 
scorpions,  centipedes  and  spiders.  Clothing  or  boots  should  not  be 
left  on  the  ground  at  night  since  scorpions  and  spiders  move  abouc  at 
night  and  may  take  shelter  in  them.  The  stings  of  the  scorpion  and 
the  black  spider  may  produce  intense  local  pain  but  are  not  likely  to 
be  serious.  Protective  anti -insect  equipment,  sprays,  and  repellents 
should  be  available  for  use  in  infected  areas. 

Schistosomiasis  (snail  fever),  an  infection  caused  by  a 
parasitic  worn  (fluke),  is  extremely  common  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq, 
and  Syria,  Infection  can  be  contracted  from  larvae  in  the  water  by 
anyone  wading,  bathing,  drinking  from,  or  washing  clothes  in,  irrigation 
ditches  or  other  bodies  of  fresh  water.  Hookworms  and  roundworms, 
both  of  which  usually  gain  access  to  the  body  through  ankles  and  feet 
of  anyone  who  walks  without  shoes  on  ground  fertilised  with  infected 
human  excreta,  are  widely  distributed. 

Fungal  infections  of  both  scalp  (mycoses)  and  feet  (mycetoma) 
are  prevalent  among  local  populations. 

Military  personnel,  disciplined  to  field  conditions  and 
possessing  inoculative  immunity  to  the  common  endemic  diseases,  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  health  hazards  as  civilians  in  an  area, 
nonetheless,  it  is  still  necessary  to  practice  good  preventive 
medicine  in  the  form  of  sanitation  measures,  adequate  personal  hygiene, 
and  avoidance  of  native  villages . 

b.  Poisonous  Snakes 

Several  species  of  poisonous  snakes  exist  in  Southwest  Asia. 
Although  most  species  live  far  removed  from  settled  areas,  military 
personnel  may  encounter  some  types  in  the  field.  One  should  be  very 
careful  while  walking  among  rocks  and  brush  in  the  desert,  particularly 
Just  after  sunset. 

Two  main  groups  of  poisonous  snakes  are  found  in  the  region: 

(l)  Vipers:  all  vipers  are  easily  recognized  by  the  broad, 
flat  head,  narrow  neck  and  elliptical  eye  pupils.  Considerable  variation 
occurs  in  general  body  color  and  markings.  Colors  range  from  grey 
to  olive  brown,  and  markings  ^«ry  from  longitudinal  zigzag  bands  to 
rows  of  large  spots.  They  inhabit  most  of  the  region  except  the 
more  remote  and  barren  desert  areas  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Among 
t  '  vipers,  the  blunt-nosed  vipers  normally  can  be  found  on  upland 
hills  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  although  they  also  inhabit  marshy  places. 
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The  sand  vipers  and  horned  vipers  prefer  the  plains  and  rock-sand 
desert  regions.  Most  species  possess  a  venom  of  moderate  toxicity 
that  produces  a  great  deal  of  local  reaction  ( svelling,  discoloration, 
dull  pain),  but  seldom  results  In  death. 

(2)  Sand  Rattlesnakes  occur  in  all  the  deserts  from  Iran 
westward  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  They  are  mainly  nocturnal 
in  habits.  Their  poison  is  hemotoxic  (blood  poisonous).  Their 
bites  cause  local  swelling  and  Incapacitate  victims  but  are  not 
commonly  fatal. 

Cobras,  which  are  typically  banded  and  spectacled  on  their 
hoods,  are  rare.  However,  because  of  their  vide  habitat  range  in 
the  southern  regions  of  Asia,  and  their  adaptability  to  living  at 
sea  level  as  veil  r-  in  mountains,  they  should  be  considered. 

Although  cobras  az\  ot  usually  aggressive  and  bite  only  when 
molested,  their  venom  is  dangerously  neurotoxic  to  man  (injurious 
to  nervous  system). 

At  least  9  species  of  poisonous  sea  snakes  are  found  in 
the  shallow  coastal  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  are  especially 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  river  mouths.  They  are  generally 
Inoffensive  and  seldom  bite  except  when  provoked  by  rough  handling. 
The  only  known  fatalities  occured  when  they  were  brought  up  in 
nets  or  caught  on  hooks  by  fishermen.  They  resemble  certain  eels, 
with  vertically  flattened  bodies  and  tails. 

If  military  personnel  are  supplied  with  first  aid  kits 
and  antivenoms, together  with  proper  instruction  on  new  modified 
treatment  of  snake  bite,  the  mortality  from  snake  bite  should  be 
negligible.  Excellent  antivenoms  for  medically  Important  snakes 
of  the  area  are  produced  at  the  Rogoff  Medical  Research  Institute 
in  Petah  iiqva,  Israel  (near  Tel  Aviv). 

c.  Harmful  Flants 


The  term  "forest"  in  the  sense  of  a  continuous,  dense  growth 
of  trees  can  be  applied  only  to  those  areas  where  sufficient 
precipitation  occurs,  notably  at  higher  elevations  and  in  a  pattern 
increasing  in  density  northward.  The  predominant  character  of  the 
vegetative  cover  elsewhere  Is  that  of  low-growing  shrubbery,  thorn- 
bearing  trees  and  plants,  and  prickly  or  burrbearing  grasses,  all 
of  which  cause  accelerated  wear  on  body  clothing  and  footgear.  A 
certain  altitudinal  zonation  in  mountainous  areas  is  known  as  a 
"thorn  cushion  zone. "  3he  use  of  glove  shells,  leather  may  be 
required  if  the  plants  are  to  be  handled. 
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Several  types  of  poisonous  plants  grow  in  the  highlands  of  South¬ 
west  Asia.  Both  the  low  cactus-like  tree.  Euphorbia  officinalis,  and  the 
oleander,  Nerium  oleander,  exude  a  sap  highly  caustic  to  human  skin;  blis¬ 
ters  result  and  these  may  become  infected.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
bare  skin  from  coming  in  contact  with  these  plants. 

5 .  Summary  of  Clothing  Requirements 

Clothing  requirements  for  Southwest  Asia,  already  discussed  in  part 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  are  itemized  in  detail  in  the  six  Clothing 
Requirements  tables.  They  may  be  summarized  in  two  groups,  each  suitable 
for  wear  in  regions  with  different  ranges  of  average  monthly  temperatures: 

Warm-or  Hot-Weather  Clothing:  68°F  or  higher  all  year. 

Mild  or  Cool-Winter  Supplement:  average  temperature  of 
coldest  month,  68°F  down  to  32°F. 

Summaries  of  the  clothing  items  for  both  of  the  above  groups  and  each 
category  of  units  (AR  320-5,  Dictionary  of  United  States  Army  Terms),  are 
given  in  Tables  VIII  and  IX.  Category  I  units  operate  in  the  forward 
portion  of  the  active  combat  area.  Personnel  in  these  units  are  usually 
without  shelter  or  n  *ans  of  drying  clothing  for  long  periods.  The  clothing 
listed  includes  only  the  minimum  essential  items  required  to  protect  these 
troops  against  environmental  conditions.  Category  II  units  are  found  for¬ 
ward  of  the  army  rear  boundary  where  housing  is  usually  not  provided. 

These  troops  must  have  clothing  suitabls  for  24-hour  living  outdoors.  Cate¬ 
gory  III  units  ere  found  normally  in  the  communications  zone  or  along  lines 
of  comminlcatlon.  This  Includes  units  operating  at  United  States  air  bases. 
Semipermanent  housing  is  usually  provided  for  these  units.  Included  with 
Category  III  troops  arc  unacsigned  casuals,  individuals  not  in  classified 
units  undergoing  training,  and  bulk  allotments  of  personnel  in  the-  theater 
Army  Replacement  system.  The  theater  connander  may  reclassify  units  when 
they  are  employed  in  a  manner  comparable  to  organizations  in  the  category 
of  the  desired  classification  (TA  50-902,  part  1,  para.  2b). 

The  tables  for  the  six  Clothing  Requirement  Aruas  of  Southwest  Asia  are 
located  in  the  back  of  the  Almanac,  Areas  to  which  the  tables  apply  are 
shown  on  the  map  preceding  the  tables  (Fig.  10).  For  most  effective  use 
of  the  tables,  especially  In  electing  from  them  clothing  items  best  suited 
to  the  specific  location  a.id  months  of  the  year,  the  preceding  text  may  be 
consulted. 
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TABLE  VTEI:  WARM  OR  HOT  WEATHER  CLOTHING  SUM  ART 
(Mean  monthly  temperatures  above  68*?  all  year) 


Personnel  In  Category  I  and  II  Units 

Belt  trousers:  ctn  webbing  black  l£  In. 

Boots  cbt:  tropical  mens  lthr  and  nyl 
duck  Ef-IS 

Buckle:  belt  trousers  brass  black 

Cap  utility:  polyester  and  rayon  OG  106 

Coat  mans:  ctn  vind  resistant  poplin 

Drawers  mens:  ctn  thigh  lgth  OG  109 

Poncho:  coated  nylon  tvill  OG  207 

Shirt  sleeping  heat  ret  and  moist  resist: 
pullover 

Socks  mens:  vl  cushion  sole  OG  408 
stretch  type 

Trousers  mens:  ctn  wind  resistant 
poplin 

Undershirt  mans;  ctn  OG  1C9  pullover 
qtr  lgth  sleeves 

Personnel  In  Category  III  Units 

Items  listed  for  Category  I  and  H  units  above 
and  in  addition: 

Boots  cbt:  mens  lthr  black  IMS  lo£  In.  high 

Cap  gar:  wl  and  polyester  AG  344 

Necktie :  mans  four-in-hand  wl  tropical  b\ack 

Raincoat  mans:  ctn  and  nylon  oxford  AG  2J4 

Shirt  mans:  ctn  uniform  twill  khaki  shade  1 
qtr  lgth  sleeve 

Trousers  mens:  ctn  uniform  twill  khaki  shade  1 


Wear  Spare 

1 

1  1 

1 
1 

1  4 

1  4 

1 

1 

1  4 

1  4 

1  4 


1  1 
1  1 
1  1 
1 

1  1 
1  2 
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TABLE  IX:  MILD  OR  COOL  WINTER  SUPPLEMENT  SUMMARY 
(Mean  monthly  temperatures  32*  to  68 °F  during  coldest  month) 


Personnel  In  Category  I  and  II  Units 

Boots  cbt:  mens  Ithr  black  IMS  lO^  In.  high 

Cap  insul:  ctn  nylon  oxford  00  107 

Coat  mans:  ctn  and  nylon  vlnd  resistant 
sateen  WR  0G  107 

Drawers  mens:  30  ctn  30  vl  knit  ankle  lgth 

Glove  inserts :  vl  and  nylon  knit  OG  108 

Glove  shells:  lthr  black 

Shirt  mans:  ctn  sateen  OG  107 

Shirt  mans:  vl  nylon  flannel  OG  108 

Suspenders  trousers:  scissors  back  type 

♦Trousers  mens:  wl  serge  OG  108 

Trousers  mens:  ctn  nylon  wind  resistant 
sateen  WR  OG  107 

Undershirt  mans:  50  ctn  50  wl  full  sleeve 

Personnel  in  Category  III  Units 

Items  listed  for  Category  I  and  II  Units  above 
and  in  addition: 

Cap  gar:  wl  serge  OG  108 

Coat  mans:  wl  serge  AG  3.08 

Trousers  mens:  wl  serge  AG  44 


Wear  Spare 

1  1 
1 


1 

1  1 
1  1 
1 

1  1 
1  1 
1 

1  1 


1  1 
1  1 


1 

1 

1 


♦  For  operations  in  mountain  areas 


Ail  listings  in  tne  Clothing  Requirements  tables,  as  veil  as 
the  summary  tables,  are  those  authorized  by  TA  50-002  at  the  time 
of  preparation  of  this  Almanac »  Changes  in  these  lists  may  be 
made  at  any  time 


')<•  Supplementary  Department  of  the  Army  Publications 

I’M  21-15  Caro  ani  ~Jse  of  Individual  Clothing  and  Equipment. 

'an  196- ) 

I'M  3.1-25  Cesert  Operations.  (Jan  1964} 

Special  Forces  Clothing  and  Equipment.  (May  1963) 

MIL -FORK  ±.50  Clothing  Components  for  Military  Uniforms 
■  TE  700-105,  Cute  19^0: 

Sb  10-523  Size  Tariff  for  Clothing,  Equipage,  and  Footwear. 

1  Tan  19oT7 

SB  700-20  Adopted  Items  of  Ma  riel  and  Army  Reportable 
Items,  Apr  1968? 

TA  50-90.i  '-jothing  and  Equipment,  (Peace)  draft. 

7M  10-228  Fitting  of  Footwear..  (Apr  1956) 

TM  10-275  Cold  Weather  Clothing  and  Sleeping  Equipment. 
i'Oct  19^1 

United  States  Army  Disp. ay  of  Combat  Clothing  and  Personal 

Equipment,  hAt'C,  prepared  by  U,  iL  Army  Natick  Laboratories, 
5.  S„  Army  Materiel  Command,  21-24  April  196^,  Koblenz, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
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CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
SOUTHWEST  ASIA 


Figure  10 


CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 


CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 
CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 
CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 
CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 
CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 
CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 


SOUTHWEST  A3IA  I 
SOUTHWEST  ASIA  1 
SOUTHWEST  ASIA  II 
SOUTHWEST  ASIA  2 
SOUTHWEST  ASIA  III 
SOUTHWEST  ASIA  3 


NOTE:  For  explanation  see  section  1.  c. 


( non -mountainous ) 
(  ->untainoufl ) 

( non -mountainous ) 
(mountainous) 

( non -mountainous ) 
(mountainous) 
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CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 

Southw4«t  Alia  I 

(Non-Mountetnou*  Are*) 


Jan  Feb^Mor  AptMay' Am  (  Jul  Auy  Sep  ^Oct  .Nov  Dec 

BODY  CLOTHING 

Belt  webbing  block  l  .  •• 

Buckle  belt  trouiers  brail  block  . .  .  - 

Coot  mom  ctn  wind  resistant  poplin  " 

Drawers  m*m  ctn  thigh  Igth  OG  109 . 

Shirt  doping  heat  resistant  ond  maul  resistant  pullove'  . 

Socki  mens  wl  cushion  t  a  I*  OG  4C8  stretch  ty  pe  . 

Trousers  mini  ctn  wind  resistant  poplin  . mHHHHBflMflMMUHl 

Undershirt  mom  ctn  OG  109  pullover  qtr  Igth  sleeves  .  . 

FOOTGEAR 

Booti  cbt  tropical  mens  Ithr  one  nylon  duck  OMS . 

♦  Boots  cbt  mens  Ithr  block  DM$  “''2  m  high  .  . 

HANDGEAR 

♦  Glove  shells  Ithr  block . 

HEADGEAR 

Cop  utility  polyester  ond  rayo  *  106  .  "' ' HHHHBHIHHEQHHHHH 

♦  Hat  ond  mitct  net  w  chin  »trop  LG  107.  . . 

Helmet  ioldi«ri  it •  •  I  type  1  complete  w  liner  and  fittings  .  . nan 

♦  Helmet  sun  od>  chin  urop  odi  head  s>xe . 

♦  Neckerchtet  mom  ctn  kmt  OG  '09  F  tropical  cbt .  .  . 

SLEEPING  EQUIPMENT 

♦  Blorvk.t  b.d  wl  OG  118  . 

Imer  poncho  enmou  oge  . 

OTHER  ITEMS 

Poncho  cooled  nyion  twill  OG  2 u7 .  . 

Insect  bor  nylen  netting  mildew  remtant  .  . . 

HIHI  Mondotory  item  usually  needed  <n  s  month 

♦  Discretions  y  item  vhich  mo>  be  issued  msteod  ot  or  m  addition  to  TA  50  9C2  /one  tern 
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CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 

Southsol  A»i»  1 

( MhiIiimii  Arc*  Of  Scvtkwtil  Aci*  I) 


BODY  CLOTHING 

Belt  trousers  ctn  webbing  block  1  V»  in  . 

Buckle  be. i  trousers  brass  block . 

Coat  mans  ctn  wind  resistant  poplin . . . . 

Coat  mans  ctn  and  nylon  wind  resistant  sateen  WR  OG  107 

Drawers  mens  ctn  thigh  Igth  OG  1 09  . 

Shirt  sleeping  heat  .esistant  and  moist  resistant  pullover  . 

Sacks  mens  wl/cushian  sole  OG  408  stretch  type  . 

Trousers  mens  ctn  wind  resistant  poplin  . 

Undershirt  mans  ctn  OG  109  pullover  qtr  Igth  sleeves  . 

FOOTGEAR 

♦  Boots  cbt  mens  Ithr  black  DMS  10’/j  in  high  . 

Boats  cbt  tropical  mens  Ithr  and  nylor.  duck  DMS  . 

HANDGEAR 

♦  Glove  shells  Ithr  block . 

HEADGEAR 

Cap  utility  polyester  and  rayon  OG  106 . 

Helmet  soldiers  steel  type  1  complete  v  liner  and  fittings* 

♦  Helmet  sun  adj  chin  strap  od|  head  size  . 

♦  Hot  and  insect  net  w  chin  strap  OG  1u7  . * . 

♦  Neckerchief  mans  ctn  knit  OG  109  f  tropical  cbt  . 

SLEEPING  EQUIPMENT 

Blanket  bed  wl  OG  118  . 

liner  poncho  camouflage  . 

OTHER  ITEMS 

Poncho  coated  nylon  twi  II  OG  207  . 

Insect  bar  nylon  netting  mildew  resistant  . * . . 


Mandatory  item  usually  seeded  m  this  month 

Discretionary  item  which  may  be  issued  instead  ol  or  in  odditijn  tc  TA  50  902  rone  item 
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CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 

Southwest  Atia  II 

(Naa  Area) 


BODY  CLOTHING 

k.i.  trousers  ctn  webbing  black  W  in 
Buckle  bait  trousers  bross  block 
Coot  mom  ctn  wind  rasistont  poplm 
Coot  mom  ctn  ond  nylon  wind  rasistont  sateen  WR  OG  '07 

Drowers  mam  ctn  thigh  Igth  OG  109  .  .  . 

Shirt  sleeping  haot  ramtont  ond  moist  rasittonl  pullover . 

Socks  mam  wl  cushion  tola  OG  408  stratch  typa  . 

Trousars  mans  ctn  wind  rasistont  poplm  . 

Undershirt  mons  ctn  OG  109  pullovar  qtr  Igth  sle«<es  . 

FOOTGEAR 

♦  Boots  cbt  mans  Ithr  block  DMS  10  ?  in  high . 

Boots  cbt  tropicol  mans  Ithr  ond  nvlon  duck  DMS  . 

HANDGEAR 

♦  Glove  shalls  Ithr  block  . . 

HEADGEAR 

Cop  utility  polyastar  ond  royon  OG  106 . 

♦  Hot  ond  msact  nat  w  chin  strop  OG  107 . 

Halmat  soldiers  staal  typa  1  complate  w  Imar  ord  htt.ngi 

♦  Helmet  sun  odi  chin  strop  od|  haod  sire 

♦  Neckerchief  mons  cm  knit  OG  109  F  tropicol  cbt  . 

SLEEPING  EQUIPMENT 

Blonkat  bad  wl  OG  11 B  . 

Imar  poncho  comouHoge . . 

OTHER  ITEMS 

Poncho  cooted  nylon  twill  OG  207 . 

Intact  bar  nylon  nattmg  mildaw  rasistont  . 


)\  ,n  . . . 

km  ‘  Fab  Mor 

Apr  Moyj  Jun  ‘  Jul  ( 

Aug>  Sep  Oct  NovGac 

Iji, 

Mondotory  itam  usuolty  naadad  in  this  month 

Discrationory  itam  which  moy  ba  <ssuad  mstaod  of  or  m  addition  to  TA  50  902  /one  item 


CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 

Southweat  Alia  2 

A ree  Of  S»u(Wm(  Atia  II) 


# 


BODY  CLOTHING 

Belt  trousori  ctn  webbing  block  V/t  . . 

Buckle  belt  trousers  bross  block . . 

Coot  mons  ctn  and  nylon  wind  resistont  soteen  WR  OG  107 

Growers  mers  50  ctn  50  wl  knit  onklt  Igtb  . 

Growers  mens  c‘n  thigh  Igth  OG  109  . 

Shirt  mom  ctn  soteen  OG  107  . - . 

Shirt  mom  wl  nylon  Honntl  OG  108  . 

Socki  mens  wl,  cushion  sole  OC  A08  stretch  type  . 

♦  Suspender*  trousers  scissors  bock  type  . 

Trousers  mens  ctn  nylon  wind  resistont  soteen  WR  ^G  107  • 

Undershirt  mom  ctn  OG  109  pullover  qtr  Igth  sleeves  . 

Undershirt  mom  50  ctn  50  wl  full  sleeve  . 

FOOTGEAR 

Boot*  cbt  n.ens  llhr  block  GMS  10  ;  in  high  . . 

HANDGEAR 

Glove  inserts  wl  ond  nylon  knit  OG  108  *•••' . 

Glove  shells  llhr  block  . 

HEADGEAR 

Cop  *nsul  C»n  nylon  onlord  OG  107  . . 

Cop  utility  polyester  ond  royon  OG  106  . 

Helmet  soldiers  steel  type  1  complete  w  Imer  fittings . 

*  Neckerchief  mons  ctn  knit  OG  109  F  tropicol  cbt  . . 

SLEEFING  EQUIPMENT 


♦  Banket  bed  wl  OG  118  . 

Sleeping  bog  mi  w  corry  bo? 

OTHER  ITEMS 


Poncho  cooted  nylon  twill  OG  207 


* 


Mondotory  item  usually  needed  m  this  month 
Ditcretionory  item  which  may  be  issued  instead  of  or 


odd  tion  to  TA  50  902  2one  item 


CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 

S*utk*»il  A»ii  111 

Arte) 


BODY  CLOTHING 

Belt  trousers;  ctn  webbing  block  1%  in . * . 

Buckle  belt  trousers  broil  black  . 

Coot  moni:  ctn  ond  nylon  wind  retutont  soteen  Wt  OG  107 

Droweri  mem  50  ctn  50  wl  knit  onkle  Igth . . . 

Droweri  mem  ctn  thigh  Igth  OG  109 . 

Shirt  mom  c»n  soteen  0  0  107 . . . 

Shirt  mom.  wl  nylon  flonnel  OG  108 . 

Socki  mens:  wl/wuthion  sole  OG  408  stretch  type . 

♦  Suspenders  trousers  scissors  bock  type 

Trousers  mens,  ctn  nylon  wind  resistont  soteen  WR  OG  1 07 • 

Undershirt  moni;  ctn  OG  109  pullover  qtr  Igth  sleeves . 

Undershirt  mom  50  ctn  50  wl  full  sleeve . - . 

FOOTGEAR 

Boots  cbt  mens  Ithr  block  QMS  lO'/j  in  high  . * . . 

HANDGEAR 

Glove  inserts  wl  ond  nylon  knit  OG  108 . . 

Glove  shells  Ithr  block  . . . . 

HEADGEAR 

Cop  msul  ctn  nylon  oxford  OG  107 . . . . 

Cop  utility  polyester  ond  royon  OG  106 . 

Helmet  soldiers  iteel  type  1  complete  w/liner  ond  fittings  •••< 

♦  Neckerchief  mom  ctn  knit  OG  109  F/tropicol  cbt . 

SLEEPING  EQUIPMENT 

♦  Blonlti  btd  wl  OG  118  . 


Sleeping  bog  mt  w/corry  bog 

OTHER  ITEMS 


Poncho 


coated  nylon  twill  OG  207 


♦  Discretionary  i'em  which  moy  be  issued  instead  of  or  m  addition  to  TA  50  902  zone  item 
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CLOTHING  REQUIREMENTS 

Southwest  Asia  3 

(Mountainous  Ar«a  Of  Southwest  Asia  III) 


BODY  CLOTHING 

Ball  troutart  ctn  wabbmg  block 
Buckla  ball  troutart  brot*  block 
Cool  mon*  cln  and  nylon  wind  ratitlont  totaan  WR  OG  107 

Drowar*  men*  50  cln  50  wl  knit  onkla  Iglh . 

Shirt  man*  cln  *olaan  OG  107 . * . 

Shift  man*  wl  nylon  Honnel  OG  108 . 

Sock*  man*  wi/cuthion  tola  OG  408  ttratch  lypa . 

♦  Sutpandar*  troutart  tottor*  bock  lypa  . 

Troutart  man*  ctn  nylon  wind  ramlont  tolaan  WR  OG  107  • 

Troutar*  man*  wl  targa  OG  108  . 

Undarnhirl  man*  50  cln  50  wl  lull  tlaava  . . 

FOOTGEAR 

Boot*  cbt  man*  flhr  biack  DMS  10  2  m  high  . 

HANDGEAR 

Glova  intart*  wl  ond  nylon  knit  OG  108 . 

Glova  thali*  Ithr  block .  . 

HEADGEAR 

Cop  m»ul  cln  nylon  oxford  OG  107 . 

flalmat  toldier*  ttaal  typa  I  complaia  w  Imar  lilt.ng*  . 

♦  Nackarchial  mon*  cln  1  mt  OG  109  F  tropicol  cbt  . 

SLEEPING  EQUIPMENT 

♦  Blonkat  bad  wl  OG  118  . 

Slaaping  bag  mi  w  carry  bag  . 

OTHER  ITEMS 

Ponchc  coatad  nylon  twill  OG  207 . 


r~  ' :  |  " 

Jan  FebMor 

JApr, 

1 

[May^Jun 

|  Jul  Jauq[s*p  Oct 

i  1  1 

r 

Nov;  Dec 

i 

Mondatory  i>om  utuolly  naadad  m  this  month 


*  Ditcralionary  ilam  which  may  ba  ittuad  intlaad  ol  or  in  addition  lo  TA  50  902  zona  itam 
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This  Clothing  Almanac  supplements  TA  50-902,  Clothing  and  Equipment 
(Mobilization),  dated  3  April  1963.  In  this  report  monthly  military  clothing 
requirements  are  given  for  Southwest  Asia,  including  here  the  countries  of 
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alphabetically  in  tables  for  each  of  the  six  areas.  A  map  is  provided  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  extent  of  each  area  in  Southwest  Asia.  The  Almanac  includes  a  descriptive 
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